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ABSTOACI 

Tht irexbal discourse of raJcima clidiaren was examined* 
Conversations ^ith jiLnm TaRiraa and nine non^lndian children^ ranging 
in age from 3 years 10 monthe to 5 years 11 months^ vare tape 
recorded. Four of tlie non^Indian children lived on tbm Yakima 
Reservation and attended the sane preschool progrEm as the Yakima 
children; thf otter five lived in th^ Palo kXtOg^ California, area* 
Recording tiise varied from about 20 to UO lainutes^ depending on such 
activities as recess and lunch tine. Conversation topics were 
selected by the children using colored pictrres* Discottrse featuires 
examined irere answering and asking g^estionyr inte^riiptions, pauseB, 
and organization of material. It was found that Yakina childreni were 
sore eager to engage in conversation but failed to respond to mere 
questions than the non^Indian children, guessed at answers less 
often, paused longer befors answering, never interrupted, asked aorc 
guestions^ never corrected the investigator^ and used a narrative 
register where the non^lndian chllfiren used a discourse register. The 
differences fouBfl were attributed primarily to cultural differences, 
(BQ) 
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DiscoursGi Culture and Ins tract LonJ- 
KxJ ThGlma 8. Weelcs 

It woulcl not be surprising to find cultural dif/ereiices bctrruGn 
thG larijuago uaago of an English-speaking American Xndiari child 'vho 
iras 3-carad on an rndian Resorvation and lion-Indian child^ but what 
urould the differcacGS be? 

Ever sincG 1 ■ tar ted wrking with the Iiiditms on the Takiiiia Indian 
RGSGrvration (iDcated in ccjntral WashlngtQia) in 19CB^ 1 hmm been hear- 
iiKi reparts from schDcl principals and teachers about tl^e y^aki^iia chil- 
dren's nanpurqe problems*. While the 'lanouarie prGblGms ^ ivera ne^^or 
well Gpecifiedi one coniplaint was that the children couldn^t answer 
questions --couldn* t talk in class, I ha\?e cornmented on aomG aspects 
of the problem olseiwberQ (Weeks 1975 and h Vfeeks 1975) but in 

this study ^ I wish to eKamine certain aspc^ets Of the skills of the 
Ifakima childrQn in vrcrbal discourse, 
lIoniQ language 

The native language o± Yalciina Indirin children is Enolish* Wiile 
Sahaptin,the language oi the Vakima IndiaiiSj cvas the mother tcngiie jfor 
i-hf grandparents .liid tox most of the parents ^ only a few older Yakimas 
are monolingual Sahaptiii speakers. The middl© generation cannot be 
O easily cliaracteirised rogarding bilinoualism. Soms speak Sahaptin , 
fluQntly in appropriatG situations ^ ivhile others appear to have only 
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minimal passivci ccmputonce and littlGj if any, activre campeteiiQG in 
SAhaptin^ l^/lien 1 havo asked tor tranulations for wrds and phi:asea, 
somi> rnembora of this cjcincration hrvjo told mn that thoy were pUJiished 
so SGVC?rGly in Bureau of Indiari AiffairH schools for usinfi their na-tive 
laiinuage tbc.t they are imoJjIe to recall ajiythiiig but thQ most coniinonly 
usnd G>>TDrcf!&ionri in Sahaptin* Tbcy SQcjin to have tiuanimous ly rGSOlvodl 
to spealc nothing but English to their i^hildren in order to holp tlu* 
cliildren avoid buch problGm^ in schOQl. Hoiv^ver, many tracGS o£ +he. 
nativG Indian : inguago aa ivoll as tlio native culturG can b© sean 
t]ij language bahavior of the childrnn, 
nescKiption o£ Research 
S ubject a 

I tape recorded cornrorsatlons udth 12 YDjcima cliildroitj^ however^ 
only 9 of them were yuitable for the analysis discussed here.* X also 
recorded convorsatlans with 4 non-Indian childran who lived on the 
Yakima Reservation and attended the sa_rae prO'-school program t)mt the 
Yakima children attended, toother S non-Indian children vAioso conver- 
sations were recorded lived in the Palo Alto^ California^ area. The 
children ranged in age froni 3 years, 10 months to 5 yoarSj 11 months. 
Recording S ess ions 

The preschool prograiii where tape recording was done was conducted 
by YaJcinia Indian adults^ both men and womcni and sponfiorod by the 
Yakima Indian Tribal Council, A private room (though not quiet) was 
provided fox the research. 
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Weeks 2 

Recording tiraG for the ccnvcr satioiis v/ith each child VAried from 
about 20 minutes to 40 minutes, depGiKlJng on othor activities, such as 

recess ixnd lunrh tirao. No recording snssion was ever cut short benause 
tht- child tiarcd of it. Tha Yaklraa children in pai-tieular loved t.-.ljcing 
and fioveral xamc^tca Rccrnd and third sessions uhon the:'r r- Irir;!! 
scisSion could not bo cxtorded. 
Conversation rop 3 . cs^ 

As a raeans of offorinci topics for conversations, I had a FtacJ: 
of colored pictures from which tlio children chose some to talk about. 

There are several ways in whicli discourae that is stinulatdd by 
pictures chosen by a child may differ from most conversations between 
an adult and a child: 

1. The child largely controls the topics to bo discussed, Mien 
the children finished talking about the picture directly, they often 
went on to discuss personal escrJeriences suggested by the picture. In 
adult-child conversations, it is usually the case that the adult asks 
questions that he thinks are suitable and controls the conversation 
topics to a largo degreo oven though he may naver choose a topic tho 
child is interested in. 

2. Tie child may readily change the topic by selecting another 
picture. In other child-adult conversations, the child is more lilcely 
than the adult to have difficulty in introducing new topics, 

3. BBcause the picture reinains wiieie both the child and th,3 
adult can see it, the child uses more dcanonstrative and personal 
pronouns than ho would othcirwaso. Wien considGCsng 'ncnv' and 'qiven' 
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V/GCks 4 
information in a convGraation > it is only the ^ given' inf ormation«- 
that which has been previously mentionGd inthG conversation-^that can 
pro])erly be roproscntcHi anapliorical ly , In this case ^ information 
rGprcfeiontod in the picture had to be consldoxed -'3 'giv^erij ^ resulting 
in what soundod fuiicn analyEing the transcription of audiO'-only tapes) 
like a numbor of inapprDpriate uses of pronouns. An analysis of 
childron's discourse often G^camines th© appropriate usg of anaphoric 
pronouns, but, for the reason just given, \\re didn't consider it appro- 
priato here. 

Discourse Features EKaininGd 
1 . A nswering Quostions 

Since teacliers of tho Y#cima children had nientigiied spociflcally 
that they did not seern to be able to answer quostions, I looked most 
intently at this aspect cf the conyeraations with the Yakima children, 

Mishlcr (1975r\) is one of maiiy who has noted that questions demand 
answers. He maintains that questions not only need anaivers, they need 
confirmation; ^'In more 'open' natural conversation tha quostion-^mswer 
exchango seems totally inapplicable as a basic unit of conversation; 
a question not only ^demands^ a response^ but the respcnse demfmds a 
further 'response^ from the questioner. In brief, an ariiwer to a 
question does not terminate an exchange in any meaningful social sense* 
It is term, lated by a 'sign' on the part of the questioner that his 
questions has received a response^ adequate or Inadequate^ appropriate 
or Inappropriate*'* Mlshler suggests that Questlon-Responae-Conf irma- 
tion constitutes the usual pattern in conversation, 
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Weeks 5 

Philips (1076) siinpcsts, however ^ that this may be culture-- 
specific* She obsorvGa that "for Aiiglos^ answers to questions are close 
to obligatory 5 evon if they take the form of can^t answer that 
rioht now, ^ or a brief shake of tho head,^^ but that for the mtm Springs 
Indians 5 answers^ to questions are not oblioatory. Questions may be 
miBwercd at a later time^ or possibly not at all, but acknowledgment of 
the question need not be madOg since it may bo assumed that the listener 
was iiidcod listening, ''In Indian interaction^ says Philips, ^'the 
speaker may be certain of attontion from hearers J' 

It appears that the ^confirmation* requirement, referred to by 
MislUir^ serves the purpose of assuring the listener that he has heard 
the response to his question. Would there be any reason for the 
Sahaptin-speaking Indians to observe this practice? The Sahaptin- 
speaking Indians (or those descended from the Sahaptin-speakers ) at 
Warm Springs are cJosoly rcalated to the Yakima Indians ^ and the cultural 
patterns are yory similar* IVhat might conversational patterns be| thenj 
u^onfj Yakima IndianSj and in particulcuc, with Yakiina children? 

At the Child language Rosearch I^orum at Stanford Univex^slty in 
^T.rxL^ 19765 Philip Dale remarked that children are very reluctant to 
tm^wox with *^I don't know,'* That rang true to the child language 
researchers present. I scanned the transcriptions of my conversations 
with the 5 children whoso language development I follov/ regularly and 
found a few occasions when the tv/o girls responded with ''I don^t know^ " 
but cDuld not find evGn one instance of the three boys sayino it* The 
tivo boys VJho were f j^rHt-THirn in their rospective families ivould go to 
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Weeks 5 
almost any GxtrGme to avoid it^ of tax using devious methods. The 
third boy usually avoided the dreaded phrase by stating simply "Let's 
not talk about thatj^ 

In the matter of guossinpj we have no tod that Gchool teachers 
ar-c much inclined to encouragG guessing in casGS ^vhere a child is 
uncGrtain of an ansv/cr. Wc have also noted in conversation mth Yalcima 
adults that thoy aro not at all inclined to guoss* They feel they 
would losG face if they gave an answer that turned out to be wrong, 
A student of mine who apent S years in Indonesia said she and her hus- 
band \mxQ given v/rong directioiis innumerably bGcausc the native they 
asked didn^t want to lose face by saying they didn't know where some- 
thing was. They invariably ouGSScd* This attitude varies \videly with 
culture. 

We were interested, thcnj in whether or not the Yakima children 
wci id fail to respond to questionsj respond with "I don't know^*' guesSj 
or change the subject. 
2* Askin g Questions 

l\Jlille it is usually thaunht that asking questions is an indication 
of brightness in a chlld^ conversations botween an adult and a child 
are usually initiated and controlled by questions from the adult. 
Mishler (197Sb) suggGSts that even when children ask an adult a question^ 
the adult regains control of the conversatian by responding vdth a 
ques^tion. 

We considered it a matter of interest to see v/hether or not the 
Yakima children would play an active or passive role in conversation 
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WcGks 7 
regarding quostion-asking, Alsoj if thoy asked questions, would 
they confirm the responses that were given? 
3, Interruptions 

Philips (1976) has pointGd out regarding the U^rm Springs Indians 
that ^'Thc pauses betivoen tivo different speakers' turns at talk are 
frequently lonQcr than is the case in /Uiglo interactions. There is 
tolerance for silcnces^-^silences that Anglos often rush into and fill, 
Indian speakers rarely, if ovcrj beoin to specOc at the sajne time and 
rarely interrupt one another J' The situation with the Warm Springs 
Indians^ according to Philips, and with the Yalcimas^ by my experionce^ 
is that they listen and appear to wait until the speajcer is through 
talking before f ojrTiiulating their ov^ response^ if any. This contrasts 
mth the mainstrcarri culture in the United States where the listener* 
often appears to be formulating his oivn response long before the speaker 
is through^ and often responds instantaneously when the spea]<er finisbos, 
or before, 

VJh^t would phm pattern of interruptiDns and pauses be with the 
Yakima children? 
4, Organisat ion of Material 

Chafe (1976) has suggested that there are cultural differenCQS 
in the vmy a pmr&on organizes the content of his material whttn rGporting 
an event in conversation. He suggests that in our culture we are most 
apt to start out by summarising the event and then eJ^anding on it, 
e.g*, '*I*m going to tell you about my trip to Denver and then pro- 
ceeding to report events chronolofjically. The Japanese^ by comparison, 
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he points out, cjonGrally SGGm to build up through a series of details 
to a final conclusion^ so that the surfynary is at the end rather than 
at the beginning. He noted also that there are ways other than chron- 
olonical ordGring to organise material. 

The fourth gGncral question regarding conversational skill in the 
Yakimci cliildren is ho\v they v/ould organize material when reporting events* 
Result a and Discussion 

The number of children involved in this study was small and the 
indiv5:dual differences %yGrc great; we have therefore resisted talcing 
totals and averages of discourse features* Individual differences in 
conversational style appear to be norinal^ in child or adult populations. 
Some children J both Indian and non-Indianj were far more talkative 
than others. The number of turns in conversation ranged from 21 to 
80, Some talked briefly during each turn^ averaging about 2 utteranees 
per turnj while others v;ere more talkative during each turn* The girl 
who took only 21 turns spoke 14 utterances during one turnj and seldom 
limited herself to only one utterance* Some children chose 7 or 6 
pictures and talked briefly about a number of topics^ while others 

« 

chose only 2 or 3 pictures and e^^anded at length on each one, 

Ona overall pattern that emerged ^ hov/ever^ was that the Yakima 
children were much more inclined to use the pictures as a point of 
departure and discuss personal eKpericnces. Their conversations were 
more 'conversation- like' thaii those with the non-Indian children ^ who 
tended to itemize what they saw in the picture or describe the action^ 
and then choose another picture. One white girl who lived on the 
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YoJ<:ima RGsorvation askods aftGr I suggestGd she pick out som© pictures 
she would like to talk about^ 'U^iat do I have to say?" This was a 
typical attitude on the part of the non-Indian ehildreru They assumed 
there was something apecific that was expected of them and they must 
doterminG tho rules and follow them. Thoy seemed to be assuminp differ 
ent roles the non-^Indimis assuming a student role and the YaJcimas the 
role of a friend* 
/uiswerinci QuGstions 

The Yakima children appeaTrcd to be more eager to cowerse^ to have 
a turn talking into the microphono^ than the non-Indian children, and 
eKhibited more pleasure in the process. They did, however, leave more 
questions unanswered , 

One problem may have been my o\m very brief pausGs in waiting 
for an answor. With adult Yakiinas^ I deliherately lyaited for a longer 
period for an answer, but:, not wanting to embarrass the child in case 
he couldnU' answer, I filled what probably should have been waiting 
time with another questinn or remark. However, when I judged the child 
ivas pondering the question^ I waited as long as 16 seconds, in one 
instance, but more often not more than 10 seconds, before continuing 
the conversation^ It was not unusual for me to ask 4 or 5 questions 
before getting a response, but my usual pause v/as from 3 to 4 seconds. 
For examplm, one YaJcima girl told me she had gone to a war dance, and 
had been telling me that they had pop and things to oat there. She 
continued with "and.. J» after 10 seconds I asked ''And what does tl^e war 
dance look like?** No answer. ^^I»ve never scon anybody do a war dance. 
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mmt do they do?'' After 6 seconds she saidj *^Uh,.." and at 14 seconds 
I asked, "Do they wear pretty costumes?" She answered oblique lyj "I 
have them in purple and soma stuff that's on the ground." 

There were no such scries of unanswered questions with the non- 
Indian children 5 but thore wore unanswered questions that resulted 
in topic-clianginn ^ a child would appear not to hear my cuestion ivhile 
he chose a new picture* This happened several times with the non- 
Indian children but not at all with the Yakimas- 

Yakima childrGn often answered questions obliquely^ one girl 
chose a i»ict\ire of a child's room full of toys with a girl sitting 
on her J, I asked v/hat the little girl might do in that room| and 
she answered^ "Plays in there* She might play with her dollg " I 
confirmed with "Uh humj" and askedj "Is that something ycu like to do?^* 
After a 4 sec. pause she answered^ "I have a little*.* a big doll.*' 
I went on to ask "Do you like to play house with your doll?*' She 
didn't answer at all* Perhaps the term play houso didn't mean anything 
to her. I asked j "l\/hat do you and your dolly do?" and she itemiged 
activitieSs "Play with toy refrigerator ... drink pop... I pretend \m 
have curtains, and they have flowers on 'em." 

Oblique answers , or responses that acknowledged that they had 
heard my question but were not answering it directly were not unusual 
with the YaJcima children. 

There were also a number of instances in which the Yal^ima children 
continued the topic of convGrsationj but appeared to be continuing 
their ovm train of thoughts rather than ansv;ering my questions. For 
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example, a Yakima girl was looking at a picture of two boys climbing 
a large tree, A lake appeared in the backgreund. It \vasn*t very close 
to the tree, but that was not apparent to several children. When she 
picked out the picture, I ayked, ''UTiat are the childron doing there?" 
She answered, "Clinibin' a treo**^ I answered^ «*Right, You think that^s 
fun — climbing a tree?'' She said, "Bet we will fall off,'* I asked ivhy 
she thought that, and she said, "'Cause there's water. And they might 
fall in there," The picture had apparently evoked a strong foelirig in 
her, and she was too absorbed in it to answer me directly. Or perhaps 
her answer was an indirect one--no, I don't think it's fun because 
it's too dangerous* 

Another instance: a Yalcima girl was tolling about going sledding 
on a sled so big that 12 people could yet on it. I said, 'That's a 
big sled! Miat did you call it--a toboggan or a bobslod?" She £in- 
sivered, "I can't remomber when we done that— when 12 got on that big 
one." She continued reminiscing about the OKperience, It could be 
that she didn't know the answer and sidestepped it^ or she may have 
just been continuing her previous train of thought, just as other Yakima 
children hc\d done several times. However^ she paid attention to most 
of my remarks^ and immediately after her recounting her eKporiencej I 
said that I used to do that when I was a little girl, and she asked, 
"Did it tickle your tuminy?" 

I asked all of the children rhetorical quristions of the variety, 
"There are lots of people who like to go to the rodeOj aren't there?*' 
The non-Indian children generally acknowledged such questioiis miniinally 
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Iteeks X2 
wi-th 'tJci Jiumj'' 'Yeah." by nodding d£ sliakin^ tJieir he^da, Tl^Qre 
ma jus^ one Initance cf a Valcims eMXd aek^iovvleriglng sucln a qaos'tiCTn. 
We w&XQ loakino a. plctnire tha^ Included several vatietLes of f Jwecs* 
This gixl had guessed ^hat one isv^md^r rflo^VG^ was a lilacs, I tsKacJ 
what the allow f2owQt& migtat Ibo^ ihe ansvyered, "Wi^ht b0 

(Tile rcp;^esm"t u3iintelligltl£3 sFG3Gh -) TJ^ey rau^st eatin' i^,'* 
I reniarKetii '*TtiQy lock lllte they nlQht be d^leles, hx]y\my ^ ishej^a^© 
pretty, areii^t thcy?^' And ^he answer^dj "Ttioy 're prettj^**' the ar?-^ 
Swat ms appE'opris^te J but such rcpQ^tit ion is not usual, 

3 found %wo emcipXes of vvJia'C migl^t Jnave baen gueasing Qf% tlie pa^t 
cf YaJtinia children arfter 3 prodded, OT ^\\^ othea^ handj my '»proddins 
my have seirued elarif icatien of tlio question^ niiiltin0.1l poiai^le 
rfoE' tHe childreTi *Q ajiswei: witHoi^t guessing* One giri oho^a ^ pi^tuaci 
cf tw^ ohlldron ttao.\fing a ball* The a^n was at ^he harizoii %ri *hc? 
teackg irouiid - I asi^ed "Wliattlma^f day d^ you auppose that ia I^o 
answcj^, ^*Do yoti -fchinJc that's in the arft^moon tho mourning Sho 
ventured, ''Mprriiiip.*^ I ocnfirniedj ^^Mo^ening * It locke lik^ -tie iuii-^ 
just coime upy dcosn't ii? (H coald as ea^sily liav'e bten fv^nt^iflp oi 
course,) There*^ the auJi av^sc ^hexa^ sHrilng tlir^ugh the taree^* 
do yoxs stippoic they ^re?'^ ansimtfi "I>oes tPat leoic like a pXayflraridj 
or ^here do ycu thinlc tliey a*e?'* "ParK,** she guessed. 

tinme guessing -took ih^ form aslciaig whetJieac rtot this 
^Qply was corxect ly the use of rising inioriatdon , Orte giiEi ^hose a 
ppiciuifc ©f a typic-Gl mtddle^cslass white girl's beidrooni full toy^i 
3tc * She began to itemize tHings in the joojni alTO^^s iia^irmg -the i^ens 
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with a question intoiiatloiip and pausing j looking toirard me and 
israitlng rfor agreement before continuing ^ e.g.^ ''Basket?*' "Right. 
That*s a basket." "PUybosks?" "Uh huh." ^'Boolci?" "Right," 
»Q©11?" '^Rlght*" Etc, 

There is a qualitative diffezencej of coursei in gueising ViL%h a 
rising intonation tliat clearly saysi "I'ni guosaing. /Un I right?'* and 
guessing that prosodically iuggesta full knowLeclgop as the non-* Indian 
childron of ten did^ sonietinics resulting iii incorroot answers. 

An instaiice where the child might have baen able to guess the 
correct ansivei but trauldn't try folloiv^si a Yalcima boy had chosen a 
pictuire of sail boats at a inarina* I askcdj "Do yon know ivhat it 
im he's climbing?" Nfo answer, "What are thosQ things oalled?" I 
asked 3 poiiiting to the mast. He sa±d| ^^tornmra* VIt\Q.i are they?" His 
lengthened m may represent a guess at the initial seund^ or may not, 

Wiile this boy didn't reply "I don^t kuDtv, '' his response the 
eciuivalent. Other Yakima childron replied^ forgot" "I don't knoWj" 
or sir^ply "l*^at?*' on an a^/erage of abDut once during th^ conversation* 
1 found only one instance of a non-Jndiaji child rep lying, "No, what?" 
although I ansv/ered"! doii^t know" to theic questions quite often. 

SoniG replies wero hard to categorize. One Yalcinia boy ^ chose a 
pictvre of some people with ccunping gear, 1 ask^dj --l^hat do you 
thinJc they might be doing with all .his stuff?" ''Doin' au'!ipin%" 
he replied. It was another way of avoiding ''I don't know", This same 
boy chose another picturQ and I asked ''l^at 's that a picture of?'* 
He answered, "I knoiv ivhat it is.** "You do?'- 1 ask:od. I assumed^ 
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Weeks 14 
hQwevai, that while he \mB fajnlliaf with the object, he aoulcln^t rricall 
thQ nanie ot lt| and aftar only a 3 second pauses I aald "That's a 
railroad engine.*' 

There wore many exchanges such as i 'Mfliat do you thinic these tiyo 
girls are doing?^* No answer* Warn it the case that the child didn't 
comprehend the question ^ or that they needed more tinie than I gave 
them to ponder the question^ or ms it that they dldi *t know the 
answer for sure and wouldn't guess? It is likely that the Yakima 
ohildren had had less o^erience dealing with pictures than the non- 
Indian children, and some respDnses indicate this. For exMiplcj in the 
example just raentioned of the picture of two children playing ball 5 I 
asked «M^ere do you suppose they are?" and the child aniivered^ pointing, 
'*Right there and right there," Another chlld^ cited aboves when asked 
the same question about the mmm picturoi had failed to answer until 
I asked if it looked like a playground^ at which she replied^ ''Park," 
Pictures s as opposed to reality j may be iomeivhat confusing in a culture 
where books ^ wagai^ines^ and pictures in general (other than TV) are 
not very commcn» 

Changing the subject when they^ were unable to answer a question 
was by far the most usual ruse for the non- Indian children to use. 
The pile of pictures in f ^ont of them made it a simple procedure* 1 
found only one cxajmple of a Yakima child deliberately changing the 
subject p and this seemed to be because he was embarrassed (at 3; 10 
he was the youngest child 1 interviewed), He had explained to me 
that someone was »*one of our brother longs, He ended the sentencQ 
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i\rith a rising intonatloiij as though he we£'e either not auro of what he 
wSlB saying or he thought I ^vouldn't loiow^ 1 askedj "He's what?'* 'Hle's 
one of our brother iDngs,'' (rising intonation again), *'One of your 
brother longi?'^ I repeated. He agreed, then started malcing some sounds^ 
'OJim hum^ TORRRR. . , WHRRR, Can't ^qq mcT* Ho hid bGhind ili^ picture, 
''Peek a bDoP' he said as h© looked around it. The man he was referring 
to mmy have boon a brother-in-law in the family, I allowed the iubject 
to drop. 

In suniniar^j the only exsunples here of non- Indian children not 
ans%yering queatlCins^ with guGSSGS or othGr^ylsoj were case ivhere they 
ignorGd the question while they ohose another picture (changed the 
iubject). The YaJcima childreri failed to respond to many quostione. 
They did occasionally guess^ principally guessing that was in the 
naturQ of questioning (ending with a rising intonation), Beeause of 
the small sample of childrcni no conclusions can be drawn about the 
admission of lack of knowledge^ but the Y'akima children were more 
inclinad to reply with ''I don't know" oe equivalents than the non- 
Indian children, 
iVsking Quostions 

Bright childreri aro supposed to ask a lot of questional but it 
also appears that question-asking is role-related. Children^ particu- 
larly in traditional olass:coomsj often assume it is the teacher role 
to asl^ questions and their role to ansvver thorn* I found that non- 
Indian children were much more inclined to call me teachof j and to 
answer every question I asked , oven if they answered it incDrrectly, 
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and not to ask me any, than the Yakiina children. Seme of the Y^lraa 
children^ on the other hand| took virtual control o£ the conversation 
by aslcing me questions. Out of 51 turns in aonvecsatianj the girl 
who asked nic if sledding tickled my tuwiy, also asked mci 22 other 
questicns i One didn't ask me any questions^ Ibut most of the Yakimas 
wore in between^ usually asking questiDns for further information abm t 
some of the pictures* They could not be characterised as passive par- 
tioipanti in the convorsation* 

None of the questions asked by non -'Indian children were of a 
personal nature* They aoked questions about the picturtiss "Whore's 
the haystack at?" '^What kind are these truck?" "lio\7 do they make it 
go?" "Are those cowboys?" etc. The Yakima children asked many ques- 
tions of this sort^ but they also asked questions of a more personal 
nature i "Wow whata you gonna do?" "Wiat's your namt?" "Do you know 
Ted?" "i!oi^ did you know my name?" "You know wy middle name?*' ''How 
cjo yo\i spell it?" "Didn't you fall?" "Could I hold that?" (the 
microphone)^ and "Did it tickle your tummy?" 

Hie Yakima children also asked questions requastlng clarification i 
I asked, "What kind of fish do you catch when you go fishing?" and the 
child asked, 'TJh,*,you mean what color?" I answered, ''Oh^ what colors 
or what kind*'* No response. "IVhat do you call the fish when you 
catch fish?*' No response* "nave you cs^er, been fishing?'' She an- 
awercdi "We got... Once my daddy, ««he caught a fish.*, he caught a whalej 
too, " Wy response to her reqUGSt for clarification would have been more 
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help if I had suggested two oc three \^arieties of fiBhs such as trout 
or salmon j which I assume she would have been familiar with. 

With regard to asking for clarification or correcting falao 
Improssionsj I should mention that the non-lndioii children regularly 
corrected roe if I misunderstood them. They would repeat a word 2 or 
3 times if necessary to make me understand* Yakima children did not. 
There was ©ni^ Vakima girl who \mm very difficult to understiuidi She 
had been talking about going camping in the mountajns with her grand- 
mother, I asked v/hat they liked to eook when they went to th^ moun-- 
tains* She answered "i^ything^' /Xnitig/ with very high fronts tense 
vowels, and I thought she said »*lndiaii things J' So I asked ^ "What 
would Indian things be?'^ She answered ^ "Wellj Grandma cooks mush* 
Or initingj' This time I guessea^ "Indian tea?*^ and she agreedj 
''She mokes tea," She made no move to correct me# I had no inkling 
of this while X was talking to herj but when I transcribed the tapep 
I understood instantly what she was talking about , and was amazed at 
her patience mth me* There were several such eKamples of the Yakima 
children rfailing to correct my misconceptions. 

It was not always easy to deteiririine the purpose of some questions 
A Yakima boy^ looking at a picture of some mountainSj said, "I think 
it^s a bear] Is there a bear?" »*Well| I don*t see one^ do you?" 
'^Ye'ihp" he answered* "Well,*' I conceded^ "there might be. Because 
there are big trees^ it 'a out in the mountains. There rnight be 

bears," "Tht^re're some bears up there. Up there* Go get »em! Jump! 
I probably fall down and jump off," He was fantasizing as he had done 
other times, ^ o 
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It is interesting that the four non-Indian children I talked to 
at Y^ijiia were like the non-lndiaji children recorded in California^ 
not like the Yalcima Indian children with whom they played S days a 
week* The Yakajna children answered fewer questions and asked more* 
In ©Kaming the transcriptions for conf irmationap 3 found that 
Mishler (1975a) %mm correct insofar as my conversatinn %vai coneorned* 
There was no instance in which I did not offer conf irmation of some 
kind when a child ans%vered my question, Howeverj I found only one 
case in which a yakima child confirmed my response to a question. 
We had heon discussing people who were having a picniG on a beach, 
I saidj **They spread out a blanket,*' She answeredi -*It look like it. 
They like to be on beachoa? lie like to fish, doesn^t he?" "YcS| I 
expect so," She replied^ 'T^Ie likes fish,^' It may not have been in- 
tended as a confirmation J but may have been a continuation of her 
thoughts about what was happening on the beach p for her next state- 
ment was "Becauso ha*s a little bit big," 

Indications were that the Yalcima children were interpreting the 
situation as a friendly visit j not as a teacher^student intervleWi and 
therefore, might fit into a scheme wliere confirmation v/ould be ro- 
quired. However, the children did not offer conf irinatlon after a 
response to their qu^BStlons* On the other hand, indications were 
that the iion'-Indian children were intorprGting the situation as a 
tc^cher-s tude-nt IntorvieWi in ivhfch case a confirmation ie not re-* 
quired. They did not offer them* 
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Iaitegruptj.Qns 

As wDUld be predfcted from Philips (1976)^ the YaJcima children 
did not interrupt me In conversation ^avmn onoe, 1 have not analysed 
taped oonveraations between Yakima children (child-child as opposed 
t^ '"hild-adult) J but I would not expect it to be different. Of the 
5 frHildren whose language development I regularly folloW| all inter^ 
rupt me from time to timei and one does it quite often* th& non« 
Indian children at Yakima also broke in while I was speaking. For 
exaiiiplG^ a boy had chosen a picture of a rodeo and I askedj "You ever 
aee,,." and he interrupted^ "Yeah^ I was watching theiii too,.*" Inter- 
ruptions uaually accompcynied eKcited speech^ but not alwaya. A non* 
Indi^ girl at Yakima was telling about campingi and I asked ^ ^'Did you 
stay for a wh,ile, , . " when she interrupted^ ^'Ycah^ we went eaniping, and 
we went camping at Junior's lake," Another child and 1 were talking 
about a picture of a girl with a cat and I said| "It*s a very young 
kitty j and I guess that little girl,,," and she broke in^ '*Yeah| our 
kitty is going to be full grown." I asked ^ "Is it?" and she corrected^ 
"Yeah 3 he^s going to be*" 

The YsLkima children practiced the opposite of intfirruption8*-*-long 
pauses. 

Organisation of Material 

In this discussion of the reporting of events in the course of 
conversation, eventfi will refer either to happenings in the lives of 
the children themselves or events as depicted in the pictures or 
imagined by the children, 
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I have commented elsewhere (Weeks 1975) on the preference in our 
culture for a brief, summwiaing report of avcnts that does not use 
many, if any, direct quotations. The style ''Then r says to her and 
she says to me," ie equated with lowar-^socio eeoiiomic clats. The 
approved method involves summari^iiig # 

While it could not be said that the non^Indian children briefly 
summarised the events depicted in a picture, there did emerge definite 
differencQs in the style of the two groups* Ths non-^IJidian children 
usually described what they saw as one might read a grocery list. 
lABiile the Yakima children usually picked up a picture and waited for 
ma to say something (I'What's happening here?" \mm my uaual question), 
the non-Indian children often pidted up a picture and started talking 
instantaneoualy I *'This one* Lots of horses are doivn on the ground 
and some peoplG^ Tap at the window and horses be mean to it. Putting 
their head down under. Here," Or choosing a second or third picturei 
'This one* They picking flovsrers. Pick some mora flower In each caie 
I would follow with comments or questions or both, and they would always 
respond, but they seemed to be describing the picture as fully as they 
could with their first turn. 

The non-lndiajn children used a discourse register^ %vhether they 
were describing an event depicted in the picture or soniething that 
had happened to thOTSelves, E*g*f one girl chose a picture of a 
child with a cat, "I like that picture, I had a baby cat like 
that,'* "You did?" I asked, "Ikit moramy,..it was a baby cat and it was 
lost and I uh didn't know who it belonged to and I was going to keep 
it but mommy started the next morning to keep it but Daddy took it 
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and threw it dowi and it went away beeau^e he never liked ray daddy.'* 
Not one non-Indian child included verbatim converaation in the eventi 
they reported. 

On the other handj the Yakima children made frequent use a 
narrative (or stor^^telling) register , the presented material as one 
might tell a story^ uaing direct quotatioaa and a wider range in 
intonation patteriis* A Yakima girl wid I were discussing boats i I 
asked J *^You ever been on a boat?" She answeredj 'H^e have a boat at 
home* TojTOy***we v^bxb out in the wood and there was lots of water 
there and we used to olean fish*" "Oh. You like fish?** '^Grandma said| 
'Tommy's going to got that boat and t^e ui a ride on there* Waaay 
out there,'' "Uaiere?" "Waaay out there*" "l\liere*s that?" "Across 
Hood River." Way was lengthened considerably. 

The Yakima children often commented about the action in the 
pictures I ^'Look at Jkids climbin' up that tree. They not 'posed to 
hunt or fall do\m in the water p hub?" And later ^ "Oh| what's that? 
Ohj I aee a boatl'* 1 asked a boy what he tvanted to tell me about a 
train^ aiid ha imitated the sound a train mijcesg Later he imitated the 
sounds of a ship horn when we were discussing ships. 

In another instance a Yakima girl mi looking at a picture of 
visitors in a aoo t^ing pictures of soala in a pond. She built up 
a story where thera was none to start withi "And they're takin' 
pictures. There 're people lookin^ at them t£J<in^ pictures. They 
touched them. And there might be water in them. And they might all 
fall in. And then the water might be deep, and their father might 
Jump in," 
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It should be noted here that Jacobs (1931 i271) comments regarding 
Sah^tin^ ''In quotes and direct discourses remarki are often treated 
as a sontence-object o£ the verb. Not only aro rGmarks turned into 
object clauses I but Sahaptin may throw into object clauses any state- 
ments of sensory or ideational activity* Thus, for ^He saw them eom- 
ing,' Sahaptin saySj *He saw *now they are coming,'*^' Also, "He didn't 
know where he was going^^ %vould become "He did not know Hvhere am I 
going?'", A language tradition of this kind increases the probability 
that English speakers with a Sahaptin background would use direct 
quotations in discourse. It was found in m earlier study (Weeks & 
Weeks 1975) that Yakima children used slgnif iceuTitly more direct quota^ 
tions than non-*lndian ohlldren in a storytelling task and somewhat 
more in conversation. 

The use of abundant direct quotations is considered appropriate 
in our culture for story tailing purposes , and we find individuals 
who enjoy relating oxperiancea in their best narrative register, 
varying pitchy volume, spaodi using other dialects i^en appropriate, 
and using direct quotations* Probably every culture has such a 
register available^ but the question is how many Individuals use it, 
and for what occasions, 

What appeared to be happening here was that the Yakima children 
were interpreting the converiation with an adult as an appropriate 
situation in which to use such a narrative register, whereas the 
non-Indian children did not. The smmm had been true in the storyre- 
telling task (Weeks & Weel<s 197S): even though some of the non-Indian 
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childsten were known to have a well developed narrative register, 
they did not use it in the story retelling taskj whereas all of the 
Yakima children made some style changes in retelling the sto^* 

All of the children organised events, by s^d large^ in a chron- 
ological order ^ wJiere time was involved* None of the children 
'auramariaed* material in the way an adult might, though there were 
differences in the extent to which details were either omitted or 
included, IJ| one interprets a situation as calling for a narrative 
style^ one will include details and devise ways of making the reported 
event entertaining that one would not use in a report ing style* 

In this instance^ the Yakima children interpreted the situation 
more as I had hoped than the non-Indian child ren did. Other researcher 
have reported that children from nursery ^-school ago on eall any new 
adult in their room ^teacher,* and this was my c^^erienee both in 
Palo Alto and at Yakima j where the white children were ocncerned. 
None of the 12 Yakima children called me teacher* They simply did 
not address me. When they wanted ray attentioni they took my hand^ 
caught my eye 3 or got my attention in some way other than calling 
me 'teacher** I believe that the interpretation of the situation as 
a teacher-student relationship on the part of the non-Indian children 
caused some of the differitnces between their performance and that of 
the Yakima children* 

One InipQrtant difference betwean the two groups of children^ 
theni involved the matter of what is chosen to report. The Yakima 
children more often reported extraneous matter — ^tho child's speculations 
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about what might happen as opposed to restricting thGrasclves to ivliat 
is actually seen in the picturei aa the non--Indian children did* 
Second^ the Yakima children reported in a more colorful msmnerj 
switching from a discourse register (ivhich they used part of the 
time) to a narratiue register for reporting plot-like activities, 
Miere the picture did not indicate a plot, they often invented one 
(the children will fall into the seal pond as a result of their 
trying to touch the seals, and their father will jump in to save them 
there are bears in the raountainSj aiid if I try to climb a tree to 
get one^ I will fall out of the trcGj ttc*)* Their narrative 
register as well as their discourse register included the use of 
some direct quotations ^ whereas the non-Indian children used none* 
Summary 

There were differences between two small groups of childrciif 
Yakinia and non-^lndiani in language usage that should be categorized 
as cultural. Differences eKhibited in conversation between myself 
and the children Included the following aspects of language usage i 

1# The Yakima children were more eager to converse j mora eager 
to extend conversational times ^nd displayed more pleasure in the 
process of conversation than the non-Indian chlldrena 

2* The Yakima children left more questions directed to them 
unanswered than; the non^Indian children, 

3, The YaLkima children guessed at answers less often than the 
non«Indian children , and admitted they didn't know answers mere often. 
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4. Yakima children paused boforG answering, and never intGri'uptcd 
while the non-Indian children paused mosm briefly or interrupted 
before I fiiiiahed epeakingi 

S# Yakima children asked more questions, some of therii of a 
personal nature, than the non-Indian childreni who asked no personal 
questions* 

6* The Yal^iraa children failed to correot my misconcoptioiia or 
misunderstanding of them in every casgj while the non-Indian children 
did not hesitate tQ correct me* 

7, Yalciiim children tendod to reorganize material into a narra- 
tive form, selecting different kiid s of events to report than the 
non-Indian children, who reported events more simply in a diseourse 
register. 

I expected to find that the Yaltima children would fail to confirm 
reaponsos to their osm questions, inasmuch as Y^imas feel confident 
of the listener's attention (Philips 1976). I also ejected (in view 
of the Mishler 197Sa study) that the non-^Indian children would offer 
such confirmations* 1 found only rare examples in either gxaup^ but 
the lack of it may derive from causes • Evidence suggests that differ- 
ences in assumed roles on the part of the Y^ima and non-riidian 
children could be a determining factor, but more research is needed* 

It remains to be determined why some of these differences ^ 
particularly in answering questions, exist. Are there import Mt 
differences in ^erlence that accentuate the inherent cultural 
differences? E.g., do the Yakima children have noticeably less 
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opportunity to converse with adults and to be confronted by questions 
than the non-Indian children? It is an area that needs to be investi- 
gated more thoroughly. Never theless , the YaJ[<ima children were active 
participants in the conversations by any standards, contributing their 
full share to the activr .y. The differences found between their per- 
formance and that of the non-Indian children need to be recognized by 
teachers and school officials for what they are — cultural differences-- 
not language deficiencies. 
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Footnotes 

^This is a revised versian of a symposium paper presented at 
the Ajrerican Educational Research Association Convention in San 
Francisco, April 21 , 1976. 

2 

The Yakima children attending this program may be thought of 
as coming from less traditional homes in that their mother s work| 
in the more traditional homes, mothers do not iTOirk outside the home. 
Children from more traditional homes with whom I have talked offer an 
even greater contrast in language usage to the non-Indiaii children 
than those recorded here* 

•SThis boy^s mother was a Yakima and his father a Native Ajnerican, 
but not Yakima. 

^Register is defined as a variety of language differing at any 
or all levels of form from other varieties of the same language, 
'distinguished according to use'. (Halliday, Mcintosh & Strevens) 
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Discourse, Culture and Instruction 

Thelma E, Weeks 
Center £ox Cross-Cultural Research 
Palo Alto I California 



Several aspecta of the conversational skills of 9 Yakima Indian 
children, as corapared to 9 non-Indian children, aged 3 years 10 
monthii to 5 years 11 months , are examined* It xms found that 
Yakima children: (a) were more eager to engage in conversation, 
but failed to respond to more questions than the non-Indian chil- 
dren, (b) guessed at answers less often, (c) paused longer before 
answering, (d) never interrupted, (o) asked more questions, (f) 
never corrected the investigator, and (g) used a narrative register 
where non-Indian children used a discourse register. The differ- 
ences found arc attributed primarily to cultural differences. 
(Yakima Indians, sociolinguistics, (registers, child language, 
conversational dialysis) 
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